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know, although this solution would be quite in harmony with much of his 
thought. But the fact is that he has two conflicting views of the Meta- 
conscious. On the one hand, it is regarded as a positive and creative 
power with an intuitive wisdom guiding the world-process by an immanent 
purposiveness. Yet, on the other hand, it is asserted, still more emphati- 
cally, that as a Prius it is unreal, and real only in the monads, whence it is 
clear that no existence must be attributed to the One which conflicts with 
the absolute reality of the Many. The contradiction is not solved by 
saying (p. 43 1 ) that " a monism must imply pluralism and a pluralism 
monism." No doubt it marks a great advance on ordinary monism to 
recognize this, but Mr. Fawcett does not see that the recognition of 
monism by pluralism is no more than formal, and need not have any 
metaphysical consequences. For the One is a Prius only in thought. It 
is nothing beside the fact that the monads interact (cf. p. 368), and as 
without interaction there would be no world at all, this fact can require 
explanation (e. g, by a ' Metaconscious ') only if we suppose ourselves 
committed to the absurd undertaking of giving a derivation of existence as 
such. Hence, though Mr. Fawcett's dictum is verbally correct, the value 
of the only " monism " that can be recognized is nil. The One is not 
a principle of explanation. Hence it will not explain the purposiveness of 
the world-process. The " Metaconscious " has no other intelligence but 
that of the monads at its disposal, and, while these are all of a low order, 
their intelligence cannot explain the purposiveness. The fact, then, that the 
rule of the universal egoism of the known monads " hammers out remorse- 
lessly the world-plan" (p. 375), shows not that the Metaconscious is 
intelligent, but that the process is overruled by some real, though unknown, 
intelligence. Thus Mr. Fawcett's view, in its only tenable form, leaves 
plenty of room for a God, to supply that intelligence. And such a Deity 
would also form a principle in matters of " palingenesis " greatly superior to 
Mr. Fawcett's extension of the law of struggle to the supra-sensible. This 
is the most original point in Mr. Fawcett's book, but it is difficult to find it 
attractive. If the struggle for existence is the law also of the spiritual 
world, it is hard to see why it should ever cease and whence the principle 
of harmony is to come. As it is, the implications of Mr. Fawcett's doctrine 
seem to be decidedly pessimistic. In spite, however, of these objections, 
Mr. Fawcett's book is promising, and forms perhaps the best and completest 
attempt to solve these ultimate problems from a monistic basis, and if he 
will only cultivate a simpler and severer style, his next work may be looked 
forward to with pleasure. F. C. S. S. 

On Religion. Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. By Friedrich 
Schleiermacher. Translated with Introduction by John Oman, D.D. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1893. — pp. xiii, 712. 

This translation, as the editor informs us, is nearly a hundred years late ; 
but the philosophy of Schleiermacher has, from the first moment, stirred 
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vigorously the pulse of English and American thought. The mysticism 
of Schleiermacher was an immense relief from the wooden views of God 
and the world held by the Deistic school ; and the publication of these 
Discourses in 1799 did much to exile from German and English thought 
the conceptions of the Wollfian Illumination. In the alembic of Schleier- 
macher's thought, the theories of the century and the dialectics of Plato 
were subjected to a vigorous fusion. Kantian criticism, the idealism 
of Fichte, the ' Identitats-Philosophie ' of Schelling, and Spinozism, as 
Pfleiderer has pointed out, all are found as ingredients in the system of 
Schleiermacher. From this fusion emerged as an original product, the 
Religion of Feeling, which, with all its one-sidedness, exerted a revolu- 
tionary influence not only in the sphere of religion, but upon philosophy 
and politics as well. 

The editor, in his biographical sketch, informs us that Zeller gratefully 
lauds Schleiermacher as the greatest of Protestant theologians, the noble 
champion of the rights of science and of religious individuality. Neander 
derived from these ' Speeches ' an inspiration which led him to make the 
passage from Judaism to Christianity. Lipsius considers his theory of 
perception as marking as important an epoch in the realm of Religion as 
Kant's Critique of Reason marked in the realm of philosophy. Treitschke 
gives him the first place in the patriotic struggle with Napoleon. 

It was the illustrious merit of Schleiermacher to gather into focus the rays 
scattered in the speculation of Lessing and his successors, and to furnish 
the basis upon which all modern philosophy of religion rests. Religion was 
shown to be no external and fortuitous fact, but a reality founded in human 
nature itself. It is psychical and not exotic, internal to the mind and not a 
divine imposition. Schleiermacher became the champion of consciousness 
against the despotism of the old theological and metaphysical dogmatism. 

The dignity and activity of the Ego were vindicated from the claims of 
objective revelation. ' Religions-Philosophie ' now finds in these postulates 
of Schleiermacher the clue to guide it through the labyrinth of difficulty, in 
which primitive and modern psychology are in danger of going astray. 
And the science of the History of Religion is likewise much indebted to 
Schleiermacher for the true method. The theory of feeling, which is 
more cautiously developed in ' Glaubenslehre,' is in these ' Speeches ' 
unhappily identified with the unity of the Ego. It is unfortunate thus to 
confound the Ego with one of the forms of its manifestation ; and it 
becomes again a positive source of error if we identify the subjective unity 
of man's being with the unity of the world or with God. Feeling is but a 
psychological state of the individual consciousness, and cannot be identified 
with God as within us ; for if religion is feeling, all feeling is not religion. 
This " purely formal feeling " of Schleiermacher is one face of the medal, 
the obverse of which with Kant is the "purely formal moral law," as 
Pfleiderer indicates. An extreme subjectivism marks both definitions of 
consciousness, from both the objective contents are absent. The real 
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value of the possessions of the heart can neither be determined by the 
fact, nor intensity, of feeling, but by the objective truth and goodness 
which the heart impropriates. 

Mysticism exaggerates the subjective element of experience, dogmatism 
exaggerates the " objective element of the truth of its contents." In the 
' Glaubenslehre,' religious sentiment is constituted by the feeling of de- 
pendence. This is certainly inadequate, and Hegel's remark that, if a 
sense of dependence constitutes religion, the dog is the most religious of 
animals, is a well-directed shaft. No student of the History of Religion 
can accept this exiguous account of it. Reville has said : " Mais le senti- 
ment de de'pendance ne constitue pas a lui seul le sentiment religieux. 
D'autres e'le'men ts en font aussi partie intdgrante, tels que l'admiration, la 
ve'ne'ration, la crainte, la confiance, 1'amour." 

In the second ' Address, ' Schleiermacher contends that religion is 
neither theory nor action. It is not theory, for knowledge is not the 
measure of piety. Contemplation, though an element of religion, is not the 
contemplation of science. It is the intuition of the finite in the whole of 
the Universe, or God, the temporal in the Eternal. It is not action, for 
action demands a realm of spontaneity ; but passive self-surrender is a 
religious element, and self-abdication occurs in the realm of the ordered 
as well as in the realm of freedom. But both theory and action have their 
place in religion, and are made perfect by it. Religion is " a system only 
in so far as it is formed according to an inward and necessary connection." 
But what is Schleiermacher's valuation of dogmas? Miracle, Inspiration, 
Revelation, are not important to religious feeling ; but they must be taken 
account of by philosophy, and cannot be evaded. True piety will find 
miracles in everything, the trivial and the great, the vulgar and the sublime. 
Revelation is the influx of every suggestion from the life of the Universe. 
Belief in sacred writings, according to Schleiermacher, does not make 
men religious ; he alone is religious who can easily do without their aid, 
because in the inward life itself he has seized intuitively, and with the 
heart, the great secrets of the Universe and God. The last discourse has, 
perhaps, exerted the greatest influence upon the schools of religious 
thought. The clarion note — "the fundamental intuition of a religion 
must be some intuition of the Infinite in the Finite" — stirred all minds, 
especially those of the younger generation, who were weary of the cold 
abstractions of the ' Illumination.' The God of the Illuminati was outside 
both of nature and man. The God of Schleiermacher was a God of the 
Consciousness, in whom man lives, moves, and has his being. The 
Moravian fervor was manifest in Schleiermacher to the last, and in spite 
of his one-sidedness of view, it melted the ice of the old Intellectualism. 
His mysticism commended itself to religious thinkers who represented 
opposing schemes of theology, and who recoiled even from Schleiermacher's 
own assumptions. Singular destiny of a thinker who roused, but did not 
satisfy, the religious aspirations of so many minds ! The vibrations of his 
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influence are still felt in theology by those who are unconscious of the 
source of the impulse. The ' Speeches ' will be read again by many with 
curious interest, and the shadows of the old forms of controversy will pass 
across the field of imagination. Much that is antiquated will be forgotten 
by the reader ; but the imperishable merit of Schleiermacher will appear 
in the rescue of the religious feeling from sterile metaphysic, and in the 
enduring legacy which he has left to the Philosophy of Religion. 

The translator has, for the most part, given a faithful rendering of the 
German into English : but in places the grace of Schleiermacher's style is 
not preserved, and the English, sometimes inelegant, now and then reveals 
a somewhat objectionable grammatical form. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

Geschichte der Religionsphilosophie von Spinoza bis auf die Gegenwart. 
Von Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, Professor an der Universitat zu Berlin. 
Dritte erweiterte Auflage. Berlin, George Reimer, 1893. — pp. viii, 287. 

A decade ago Pfleiderer published this work which now appears in an 
enlarged edition. In the former edition the English, French, and American 
writers upon the Philosophy of Religion found no place, there being only 
brief references to thinkers outside of Germany. A quite thorough account 
is now given of English writers : Coleridge, Carlyle, Francis Newman, 
J. S. Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, Mansel, Matthew Arnold, Seeley, Herbert 
Spencer, John Caird, T. H. Green, Andrew Seth, James Martineau, Max 
Muller, Edward Caird. Philosophy in France is represented by Cousin, 
Comte, Etienne Vacherot, and Renan. For the portion of the work dealing 
with the religious thought of Italy, Dr. Pfleiderer, in his preface, acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Professor Negri ; for the account of the schools 
of opinion in the Netherlands, to Dr. Van der Linden ; for the Scandinavian 
writers, to Professor Monrad of Christiana ; and for the North American, 
to the present writer. 

New material is found in the sections which deal with Kant, Weisse, and 
others. Concerning Lotze nothing new is said. A careful scrutiny may 
show that considerable revision has been made in various places in this 
new and beautifully printed edition. The book will be welcome to all who 
appreciate the earnest spirit and philosophical insight of the author, who 
stands almost alone in Germany in treating religion from the psychological, 
philosophical, and spiritual point of view, while the general current of 
religious thought tends towards historical and archaeological treatment of 
Religion. Chas. M. Tyler. 

Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1893. — pp. vi, 232. 

The purpose of this little volume may fairly be stated in the words of the 
author. He says in the preface : " The Primer of Philosophy is not 



